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THIS IS THE ADOLESCENT 


LAWRENCE 


{ESE are the underlying feelings that 
make the adolescent: 

Almost all adolescents are rebelling 
against family requirements and_ prohibi- 
tions. They want “freedom,” that is, 
release from parental and school regula- 
tions in order to conform to the often 
more burdensome demands and standards 
of their age mates. He or she may dislike 
or even hate what the “gang” require or 
what is expected by the age group, but 
will conform in order to belong, to prove 
he or she has “what it takes,” to be ac- 
cepted. 

Almost all adolescents are anxious and 
insecure. They are worried by revolt 
from family (and sometimes feel very 
guilty over this), and are also uncertain 
and confused about what they should do 
and not do when there are no codes or 
rules to follow nor any authoritative adult 
to obey (as in childhood). 

Almost all adolescents are seeking re- 


assurance from their own age group. 


K. FRANK 


They become leaders or followers. The 
leader is often one who is more insecure 
and troubled by his or her revolt from 
family, and so seeks companions in what 
he or she is doing to give reassurance and 
support. The followers are those who 
lack the energy, drive, courage, or acute 
desperation to be leaders, and so copy the 
leader and find support in the leader’s ap- 
proval and the leader’s command. 
Almost all adolescents are inclined to be 
snobs, members of cliques and otherwise 
to discriminate and exclude others, since 
they are insecure and uncertain about 
their orthodoxy (that is, their acceptance 
by and conformity to the age group re- 
quirements). This is a defensive reaction 
which relieves their anxiety and at the 
same time reassures them that they really 
belong because they can exclude others. 
All adolescents are eager to be approved 
and accepted by those a little older. They 
are struggling to escape childhood and so 


despise those younger. They are distrust- 
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ful of adults, and so look to the group 
just ahead of them for guidance and sup- 
port, and copy their dress, speech, man- 
ners, conduct, and expression of feelings 
or suppression of feelings. Those who are 
excluded or rejected by their own age 
group (or slightly older group) are often 
very miserable and unhappy but dare not 
show it. 

All adolescents are confused and wor- 
ried about their masculine or feminine 
roles. They wonder what you do or don’t 
do, say, act, and feel, to be masculine or 
feminine, to prove your normality (about 
which they are very anxious), to win the 
approval of their own sex and acceptance 
by the opposite sex. Much of sex experi- 
mentation is an expression of this anxiety 
and is, therefore, almost devoid of any 
sexual desire or fulfillment. 

Dating appears to be a highly stylized 
form of interaction between adolescent 
boys and girls in which they act and speak 
to each other primarily in terms of 
how it will be rated by their own age 
group. Thus dating involves prestige, 
status, skill in a “line,” approaches to 
intimacy and sexual provocation, but no 
consummation if each is to maintain his or 
her standing. Thus dating involves con- 
stant anxiety and tension, frustration of 
any genuine emotion, and denial of spon- 
taneous feelings and generosity. It per- 
sists as a self-created form of initiation 
ceremony (like that inflicted on adoles- 
cents in many cultures to test their readi- 
ness for and to signalize their entrance 
into adulthood). Dating is often highly 
disturbing and frustrating even to the 
successful daters and a source of endless 
unhappiness and acute anxiety to those 
who are not successful. Dating provides 
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an occasion for the release of sadistic im- 
pulses and for expression of masochistic 
needs, but it also often warps and distorts 
sexual functioning and needs. 

All adolescents are fearful of sex unless 
they have had unusual background of en- 
lightenment or early initiation, (as in 
some ethnic group where heterosexual re- 
lations are started at puberty, if not ear- 
lier). Early sex relations are usually un- 
satisfactory and serve only to relieve an- 
xiety over normality and acceptance by 
the other sex. 

All adolescents have a feeling of strong 
loyalty and devotion to their group and 
will do amazing things to belong and win 
Only the 
or psychotic 

The adoles- 


an expression 


approval of their age mates. 
few who are too neurotic 
lack this group attachment. 
cent “gang” or in-group is 
of an acute need for the reassurance and 
support each needs from his own age 


group. 


Conflicting Demands 


These the 


which face the adolescent: 


are conflicting demands 
The adolescent is continually confused 
and exasperated by being told—“‘you are 
old enough to know better”—‘act like a 
man (a woman)” and then shortly after 
—‘‘you are not old enough to do that.” 
The adolescent is continually irritated 
and often provoked into petulant reac- 
tions, doing things he or she would not 
otherwise do. Adolescents are exhorted 
to be responsible, to make decisions, to 
show some judgment, and then treated as 
children who are expected to be submis- 
sively obedient to parents and teachers. 
The adolescent, while struggling to 


meet the persistent life tasks, is faced with 
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the necessity of developing a new image 
of self, giving up the image of self as a 
child, a dutiful son or daughter, etc., and 
forming a new image or self as an emerg- 
ing man or woman. 

The adolescent meets, in almost every 
aspect of life, the demand that he or she 
prove adequacy—in school, athletics and 
other extracurricular performance, jobs 
and money earning, age group require- 
ments, parental ambitions, etc. These de- 
mands and expectations keep the adoles- 
cent in a continual state of uncertainty 
about himself or herself, often acute an- 


xiety about being able to live up to them. 


A New World 

The adolescent views a new world: 

Almost every adolescent is undergoing 
a period of disillusionment about parents 
and marriage and family, about religion 
and all the other aspects of social life— 
government, law, business, etc. Young 
people are usually highly critical of their 
elders, whose evasions, compromises, and 
failures they see very clearly, but they can 
find little or no guidance for their aspira- 
tions to be better, to act more sanely and 
wisely. 

Almost every adolescent has a period, 
longer or shorter, of altruistic concern, a 
desire ‘‘to trample on, yet save mankind.” 
This unselfish concern for others, for the 
good of mankind, and also often for a 
member of the other sex, is our most 
precious human resource which is usually 
wasted or often exploited by adults for 
their own purposes. Many adolescents be- 
come cynical from frustration of this al- 
truism. Their “hard-boiled” attitudes are 
often a cover for a pathetic bewilderment 
and acute dismay at the “way of the 
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world” and the revelation of how little 
those they have long admired and re- 
spected merit their approval. 

Adolescents are increasingly concerned 
about what they will do occupationally. 
Today girls of twelve and thirteen are 
showing worry over future jobs, since 
women are now expected to demonstrate 
their adequacy by wage earning, as con- 
trasted with the non-competitive skills 
and jobs of two or three generations ago, 
when housekeeping, sewing, baby care 
were all that were expected, apart from 


a few who entered teaching and nursing. 


Insights 


These are the insights that will help the 
adolescent: 

Adolescents need help in recognizing 
that what they individually are worried 
about, the way they feel toward parents 
and family, toward own sex and other sex, 
and their attitudes toward the world, are 
shared by other adolescents who are 
equally confused, perplexed, and uncer- 
tain. 

Adolescents should be made aware of 
their companions’ insecurity and acute 
need to be accepted and approved, just 
like their own. They need to be helped 
to realize that the outer appearance of 
sureness and boldness of an age mate may 
be, and usually is, a cover-up for acute 
anxiety or for lack of feelings which have 
been denied and repressed. 

Adolescents need the insight into their 
parents’ worry and fussiness and over- 
strictness as an expression of parental 
guilt, anxiety, and often hostility toward 
this emerging young man or woman who 
no longer is dependent upon them, sub- 


missive to them, or respectful to them. 
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Parents have difficulty in giving up the 
role of authoritarian adults who have for 
so long waited on, ordered and forbidden 
and comforted their child. Parents can’t 
usually change, so adolescents should be 
helped to show some understanding and 
patience—time is on their side. 
Adolescents need some insight into 
their often strong feelings toward parents, 
recognizing that often their conflicts with 
parents are revivals of their early child- 
hood problems and relations—when they 


and 


felt resentment at parental punishment, 


rebelled against parental coercion 
when they were disturbed by being loved 
and punished by the same person, when 
they were confused and sometimes pun- 
ished for their natural curiosity about sex 
difference and babies. 

Adolescents need to have some inter- 
pretation of their own unrecognized needs 
for reassurance, for love and affection, 
for reassurance and comforting when they 
feel discouraged or defeated and still need 
parents. 

Adolescents need help in clarifying 
their roles, their aspirations, their image of 
self, their level of aspiration, so they won’t 
grope and fumble and wreck their own 
and others’ lives unnecessarily. 

Adults often add to the adolescent’s 
confusion. 

Instead of scolding and exhorting ado- 
lescents, we can be more effective in our 
efforts to guard and guide them by giving 
them the insights, understanding, and re- 
assurance they need but cannot find. Ado- 
lescents will respond to challenges, to the 
situations in which they are offered op- 
portunity to act as young men and 
women. We do not demand enough of 


our adolescents, while we put upon them 
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unnecessary and often intolerable restric- 
tions and prohibitions and also require- 
ments that do not make sense to them. 

We repeatedly affront them by pointing 
out the dangers and disasters, the horrors 
of their misdeeds (like the worry about 
venereal disease and prostitution) and 
then exhort them in the name of ethics, 
morals, law, and religion to do what we 
say. We should either stick to the au- 
thoritarian and scolding role which they 
can meet by revolt or denial, or rely upon 
exhortation and appeals to their aspira- 
tions, but not mix the two. 

Adolescents in their great desire to ap- 
pear adult, copy all the adult vices and 
dissipations—smoking, drinking, staying 
up late, omitting milk and nutritious 
food from diet, experimenting sexually— 
as the only way they can discover to be 
grown-up. 

Adolescents need some insight into the 
immaturity of many adults and some un- 
derstanding of how much of the adults’ 
behavior is a perpetuation of adolescent 
practices which they have failed to out- 
grow. 

The adolescent tends to be a prig or a 
hell raiser, both being reactions which the 
individual rarely understands, but which 
need to be interpreted as two alternative 
ways of meeting the same adolescent situ- 
ation—by over-strict regulation, sub- 
mission to parental authority and rejec- 
tion of the age group, or by rebellion 
against family and complete surrender to 
age group as a source of reassurance in re- 


The 


stronger may be the revolt and the more 


volting. stricter the parents the 
outrageous the “hell raising” or the more 
submissive conformity to parents and 


priggish self-justification. Both patterns 
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involve heavy psychological costs to the 
adolescent. 

The goal: To help all adolescents ac- 
cept and respect themselves. 

Adolescents are full of curiosity about 
life, eager to find “answers” to all the 
questions which have perplexed mankind 
for ages, enthusiastic about new programs 
and reform movements. They are also 
very perplexed by the conflicts and con- 
fusions they see all around them, intellec- 
tually, socially, culturally, religiously, etc. 
Never before or later are they more eager 
to find out, to talk, to argue, to throw 
themselves into situations which seem im- 
portant to them. But in school and col- 
lege, in youth organizations and elsewhere, 
these curiosities and perplexities are almost 
wholly ignored, as students are lectured, 
scolded, and told they must first learn 
what has been selected by adults as neces- 
sary for their education and improvement. 

Not much can be done to help adoles- 
cents without seeming to attack or criti- 
cize adults and what they say and do, as 
ministers, leaders of 


parents, teachers, 


groups, etc. Hence, any presentation 


must be viewed as a possible threat to 
adults who will sabotage it or attack the 
agency which sponsors such presentations. 
But the adolescent will reject any thing he 
Suspects as an attempt to put over some- 
thing. Adolescents and 


want candor 
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honesty which they rarely receive and 
hence they are suspicious of all adults. 
What is of major importance is to make 
each one realize that he or she is not alone, 
that all other adolescents are faced with 
much the same difficulties and feel much 
the same about themselves and about life. 
The “‘self-consciousness” of adolescents, 
when they are worried about themselves, 
troubled by what they do and say, panicky 
over their impulsive reactions, and are 
otherwise so preoccupied with their own 
problems and anxieties, is the almost in- 
evitable accompaniment of their changing 
size and shape, status, roles, relationships, 
and image of self. The more the adoles- 
cent can accept himself without guilt or 
anxiety, can approach others without an- 
tagonistic hostility or submissive docility, 
the less But 


adolescents need to reognize this as “‘nor- 


“self-conscious” he wili be. 


mal” and usual, so they won’t be troubled 
by fear of being abnormal or “crazy.” 

As Erich Fromm has pointed out, self- 
love and self-respect are essential to un- 
selfishness and respect for others, and ado- 
lescents need help in accepting and re- 
specting themselves, in being at peace with 
themselves, especially since they are us- 
ually subject to continual fault-finding, 
scolding and rejection, and deprived of the 
love and 


parental confidence they so 


acutely need. 
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INFLUENCING THE THINKING OF ADOLESCENTS 


BY 


DOUGLAS F. PARRY 





How effectively do adults influence the thinking of adolescents? 


parents using the right methods, approaching the problem in the right way? 


has his doubts. 


Are teachers, counselors, 


Professor Parry 


In the accompanying article he gives examples of “adolescent illogic” and of the 


adult ways of trying to change adolescent behavior, following these with some suggested standards 


for behavior that represent a “philosophy of life’ or “eternal truths.’ 


’ 


Professor Parry is on the 


staff in Education at the University of Wisconsin; readers will recall his article a year ago in this 


journal on “Childhood School Influences.” 





ECOGNIZING that adolescents are 


psychological rather than purely 


rational beings, nevertheless adults do 
attempt to influence the thought processes 
of the younger generation with the intent 
to influence the behavior of boys and girls. 
Over a period of years the author has 
assembled a collection of adolescent ex- 
pressions of thought and the many ways 
used by teachers, counselors, and parents 
to change the thinking patterns displayed. 

First for the examples of adolescent 


” 


““illogic. 
Adoles« ent Illo gic 


1. Joan had begun to stay out late 
with a group of boys and girls and 
had begun to smoke and drink. 
“But, Mother, everyone does it!” 

Why study when I can get “B” 

grades without working at all? 

3. All this talk about a good diet is 
the bunk. I eat what I want— 
candy, cake, pie, coke—and I don’t 
eat any breakfast either. And I 
feel fine and healthy. 

4. I studied and got a “C”. George 
didn’t study and he got a “B”. 
It doesn’t pay to study. 

§. If adults smoke and drink 
kids should be able to too. 

6. Live everyday to the full. To- 


nN 


then 


10. 


morrow never comes. You live 
only once anyway. 

I don’t study mathematics because 
I am not interested in it. 

I don’t know why I failed. 1 
studied and I attended class. No, 
I didn’t take notes and I didn’t re- 
view but I still think that if a 
person does his best he should pass. 
I want to quit school and earn 
some money. A fellow likes to 
have Everybody 
money. How can you get along 
without money? 

I can’t do it. I know I can’t do 
it because I don’t have the ability. 
If I had the ability I could do it. 
You can see I don’t have the ability 


money. needs 


because I can’t do it. 

Sleep is good for people so I try to 
get 12 or 15 hours a day. 

School is really an unhealthy place 
—it keeps you from getting 
enough sunshine, you strain your 
eyes reading all those books, you 
have to be quiet all day, and you 
don’t get your exercise. 

All this talk about venereal disease 
and illegitimate babies is just a lot 
of talk. I know plenty of girls 
and fellows who have done what 
you would call a “sin” and they 
don’t have any diseases or babies. 
I want to earn high marks in school 
so everyone will be proud of me, 
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keep all of my friends and make 
new ones, get a job after school so 
I can have some spending money, 
see the latest movies, go dancing at 
least once a week, exercise in the 
outdoors five hours a week, help 
my mother with the children, read 
at least one new book a week, and 
relax on Sundays. 

15. Miss Brown sent Bill and me to the 
principal’s office—just because we 
were holding hands and sneaking 
a kiss or two in her old history 
class. Love is a glorious thing 
and I don’t see why Miss Brown 
would be so old maidish as to do 
that. 

16. Ete. 


Adult Attempts 


Ways in which adults attempt to in- 
fluence the thinking and behavior of ado- 


lescents include the following: 


1. Associating the thinking with*some 


emotionally-toned term. 


By far the most commonly used tech- 
nique observed was the categorization of 
the thinking as wrong, sinful, bad, im- 
moral, unethical, incorrect, nonsensical, 
harmful, unreasonable, childish, foolish, 
shameful, irreligious, undignified, dis- 
graceful, etc., and to associate a different 
type of thinking or behavior referent as 
better, clean, right, wise, sensible, impor- 
tant, essential, right, 


nice, grown-up, 


profitable, etc. Undoubtedly such terms 
serve as guides to behavior in many in- 
stances, but for the most part they have 
very specific referents, if any, in individ- 
ual cases, and leave the person guided by 
such concepts without adequate criteria in 
meeting novel situations. 


5 


2. Contradiction of the 
thinking. 


ex pressed 
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the adults 
opposing viewpoints: everybody doesn’t 
do it; these are the facts; tomorrow does 


In these 


instances, state 


come; it does matter. 


3. Appeal to the role or status of the 
adult. 

Without attempting to support a dif- 
ferent line of reasoning by logic, the adult 
demands or requests conformity by stating 
that he is older and wiser, that he is in 
authority, or that he is the boss, the re- 


sponsible party, the final judge. 


4. Extrinsic reward or punishment. 


The adolescent is promised that if he 
thinks one way or another he will receive 
a new bicycle, a party at the hotel, a 
bigger allowance, a trip to Milwaukee, or 
a beating, a low mark, a scolding, expul- 
from 


sion school, or no more camping 


trips. 


5. Appeal to existing motives. 

Here the adolescent is asked to think 
of his self-respect, his future success, his 
health, his reputation, his personal safety, 
the feelings of his parents, his chances for 
obtaining employment and positions of 
trust, his savings account. There is an 
appeal to pride, to loyalty, to character. 
Such appeals may also be in the negative, 
as not to dull his ambitions, not to shorten 
his life, not to be looked down upon, not 


to remain a child. 


6. Balancing the scale. 
The adult says, “But look at the other 
is di- 


rected to the more profitable outcomes of 


side of the picture.” Attention 


school, to the number of great men and 


women who do not smoke and drink, to 
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the money saved, to the number who do 
get into trouble, to the earnings of high 
school graduates in general as compared 
to the earnings of non-high school grad- 
uates in general. This method is similar 
to extending information, where the per- 
son is presented with statistics, reading 
material, additional facts, or told to “talk 


to so-and-so and see what he tells you.” 


7. Seeing relationships or attaining in- 
sight. 

The adult may agree that the boy or 
girl needs money but points out that the 
need is related to the types of recreational 
activities chosen, or that lack of interest 
might be due to lack of study skill, or that 
the behavior in question is an attempt to 
demonstrate an independence which could 
If the adult 


thinking is accepted, a different solution 


be expressed in other ways. 


is implied. 


8. Weighing values. 

While school grades are important, we 
must not jeopardize our health to attain 
them; while friends are important, we 
need not spend all of our money on them 
or forego our vocational ambitions for 
them; while we all want good times and 
excitement, we all need rest and quiet at 


times, too. 


9. Searching for clearer meanings. 
The adolescent is asked to define his 
terms, to supply examples, to cite ref - 
erents. “What do you mean, ‘everybody 
>? “What do 


everyday to the full?’” 


does it? you mean, ‘live 
“What do you 
call ‘success?’”” ‘How many hours do you 
study when you say that you ‘work all the 


time?’ ”’ 





10. Assumption of a new role. 

This is essentially a motivating device 
and yet its uncommon use prompts sep- 
The pre- 


sented with an entirely new prospect: 


arate mention. individual is 
“You set an example for them—don’t let 
“Why 

The 


appeal is to some creative reaction, some 


them be the example for you!” 


not try this and see what happens!” 


new way of doing things, the assumption 
of initiative, experimentation based upon 
judgment. While there may or may not 
be logic associated with such a method it 


nevertheless has occasional use. 


11. Carrying the argument to the ex- 
treme. 

Most things carried to the extreme, 
whether right or wrong, good or bad, 
become ridiculous. Adolescents use this 
to contradict the thinking of adults as 
often as adults use it as means of in- 
fluencing adolescents. While there might 
or might not be logic associated with the 
technique, it is illustrated by such state- 
ments as, “But you wouldn’t jump off a 
cliff just because others were jumping off, 
would you?” “If you don’t think clothes 
make a difference just try walking down 
the street without any!”, and “Too much 
work can kill a person!” 

The reader will undoubtedly think of 
many other examples of the attempts of 
adults to influence the thinking and be- 
havior of children: “You'll do this if you 
love me,” “Be a good sport and do this for 
me,” “Get out and show your school 
spirit,” “Think of your family,” “Grow 
up,” “Do this because I tell you to,” etc. 

The reader will undoubtedly think of 
many other examples of illogical thinking: 


“This medicine keeps my teeth from 
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aching so why go to the dentist and pay 
out good money when you can take care 
of things yourself?” “Even our science 
teacher says that you can’t prove that and 
if you can’t prove it why believe it?” “I 
can never have any friends because I am 


not good looking enough,” etc. 


Life Truths and Criteria for Behavior 


At this point the author would like to 


emphasize some criteria for behavior 
which are not commonly expressed with 
sufficient scope by adolescents, adults in 
general, or for that matter by teachers 
and guidance workers. These standards 
or guides for behavior represent a “‘philo- 
sophy of life” or “eternal truths” which 
provide tangible referents in the thinking 
processes. The examples provided below 
ire highly condensed and are suggestive 


rather than exhaustive: 


1. Every person is a unique indi- 
vidual; differs from others in 
abilities, interests, ambitions, past ex- 
periences. 


2. There are close-persons and there 


each 


are far-persons who are concerned with 
our behavior; our particular group 
might have standards to which we ad- 
just but these standards might be ob- 
jectionable to other-groups; moreover, 
as we live our lives we sometimes mi- 
grate to other-groups and _ therefore 
cannot overlook their standards com- 
pletely; also, the other-groups might 
represent more authority in the judg- 
ment of behavior than the in-group. 

3. There is a quantitative aspect to 
most things; there may be too little or 
too much work or play or food or 
drink. 


4. There is a past, present, and 
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future; behavior and plans for behavior 
must consider all three. 

§. Behavior is judged in relation to 
time, place, person; some behavior is 
appropriate at certain times, inappro- 
priate at other times; the person is re- 
garded in accordance with his age, his 
status, his role—drinking, sexual expe- 
riences, and aggressive behavior are in- 
terpreted differently for the sixth grade 
pupil and for the married soldier. 

6. There are short-time effects and 
long-time effects, the long-time effects 
of injurious practices being best expe- 
rienced vicariously; poor diet might 
take years to produce its effects. 

7. There are 
demanded by our Nature—a certain 
amount of rest, specific kinds of foods, 
avoidance of 


certain requirements 


various types of sub- 
stances. 

8. No one lives entirely alone; there 
is a social world to be considered. 

9. With consumption there must be 
production. 

10. Prevention is better than cure. 

11. There are symptons and there are 
causes for symptoms; symptoms cannot 
be prescribed for or treated successfully. 

12. Personal and social good are best 
guaranteed when the many abilities or 
capacities of each person are exploited 
to the full. 

13. The prior needs should be pro- 
vided for before the 
lesser needs. 


satisfaction of 


14. Performance should be judged 
in relation to capacity, experience, guid- 
ance, training. 

15. Most decisions or activities have 
both positive and negative values; into 
consideration must come such criteria— 
viewed over a time scale—as construc- 
tive and destructive effects to the self 
in terms of information, skill, energy, 
health, self-direction, feeling-tone; con- 
structive and 


destructive effects to 


society in terms of similar standards. 











MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS AMONG SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN AN OHIO COUNTY 


BY 


A. R. MANGUS AND JOHN R. SEELEY 





What are the mental health problems of school children in a rural and semi-rural county in 


the midwest? 


Since 1946, through a “county health and human development project” a research 


group from Ohio State University, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Division 


of Mental Hygiene of the Ohio State Department of Public Welfare, has been trying to find out. 


Some of the main findings and conclusions of the group are presented here. 


For more details of 


the research the reader is referred to a series of mimeographed and printed reports published by 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





BOUT one in every five elementary 

school children in a typical Ohio 
county presents evidence of poor mental 
health of varying degrees of seriousness. 
Large numbers of these children are evi- 
dently maladjusted to a very serious degree 
and are in grave need of specialized guid- 
ance services to meet their mental health 
needs. 

These conclusions are based on a survey 
of all boys and girls at the third and sixth 
grade levels in all public schools in Miami 
County. A total of 1637 pupils were in- 
cluded in the study, and the information 
sought was obtained in satisfactory form 
for 1499 of these. Testing and rating 
devices were included as a part of the sur- 
On of 


287 boys and girls were picked out 


vey. the basis these tests and 


ratings 287 
as maladjusted to an extent believed to be 
serious in most cases. This number of 
children considered maladjusted comprised 
19.1 per cent of all those for whom sat- 
If this 


percentage is valid for all elementary 


istactory information was given. 


school children, then it may be estimated 
that more than 1,200 badly adjusted boys 


and girls are to be found in the first 8 
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grades of the public schools in this typical 
county of 53,000 people.’ 

The means selected for identifying boys 
and girls showing evidences of poor ad- 
justment or poor mental health on the one 
hand, and good adjustment on the other, 
hand, included the following: 

1. The California Test of Personality. 
This is a standardized test designed to 
measure “‘self-adjustment” and “‘social ad- 
justment.”’ 

2. Teacher’s ranking of her students. 
Each teacher was asked to arrange the 
members of her class in rank order on the 
basis of her best judgment of each child as 
a “normal, wholesome, happy, well-ad- 
justed person.” 

3. A“ Guess Who” test. 


cleverly designed by members of the sur- 


This test was 


vey staff of a similar study to record 


children’s keen observation of deviant 
attitudes and behavior in each other. 

4. Truancy records. Because truancy 
from school is so closely identified with 


various forms of maladjustment it was 


Health 


Preliminary 


1 This material is from Miami County) 
and Human Project, 


Report No. 2. 
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used as a supplementary index. 


5. Chronological and mental age devia- 
tions and records of failure in school were 
used as checks upon these other criteria 
of maladjustment. 

The first three of these indexes gave 
both positive and negative scores. The 
joint effect of these separate criteria was 
determined by simple summation, having 
regard to mathematical signs. Negative 
scores were then eliminated by adding a 
sufficiently high positive number to each. 
This procedure gave a composite score for 
each of the 1,499 subjects for whom suf- 
ficient data were available for compu- 
tation. These final adjustment scores 
ranged from 1 to 17, the low scores in- 
dicating poor adjustment or poor mental 
health, the high scores indicating good or 


superior adjustment. 


Definition of Mental Health 


t 


The term “mental health” has only a 
vague meaning for many: people. It is 
here used to refer to good adjustment. 
The child who lives easily and comfortably 
with others, whose behavior and whose 
attitudes do not differ greatly from others 
in ways of which they disapprove, who is 
not overly aggressive, overly compliant, or 
excessively withdrawn, may be said to be 
well adjusted. Such a person functions 
well in his various groups, displays healthy 
sense of personal security, and has a sense 
of being a person adequate to cope with 
The child who departs 


noticeably from such norms and who 


life problems. 


develops troublesome symptoms is said to 
be maladjusted. 

There is no clear line of demarcation 
between mental health and mental ill 
health, between adjustment and malad- 


justment. It is obvious, therefore, that 
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there is no one point on our scale of scores 
ranging from 1 to 17 below which it may 
be said that all lower scores designate 
poor adjustment and all higher scores good 
adjustment. Moreover, there is no in- 
fallible measure of adjustment that can be 
applied to groups of children in classroom 
situations. 

After careful consideration of the rela- 
tion of composite adjustment scores to 
other factors, it was decided that in gen- 
eral those scores of 7 or less indicate mal- 
adjustment of a more or less serious na- 
ture. On the other hand, those scores of 
13 and over seem to indicate superior ad- 
justment on the part of those getting such 
high rating. 

Between these extremes are those boys 
and girls whose scores running from 8 to 
12, indicate in general a range from mild 
maladjustment to better than average ad- 
justment. 

It is recognized that these are not in- 
fallible classifications. Because of the fal- 
libility of the instruments used some fairly 
well-adjusted children may be placed in 
the maladjusted classes. On the other 
hand, some very poorly adjusted persons 
may be placed in the middle group. It is 
doubtful, however, whether any seriously 
maladjusted children have high adjust- 
ment scores. It is also doubtful whether 
any well-adjusted individuals received 
very low scores. 

It was recognized that the validity of 
these classifications would need to be 
tested by further research. From the first 
summaries, however, it appeared that 108, 
or 7.2 per cent, of these school children 


had adjustment scores of 5 and _ less. 


These are almost certainly maladjusted to 
An additional 4.4 


percent had scores of 6 and were probably 


a very serious degree. 
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only slightly less maladjusted. Hence, 
when the line is drawn at adjustment 
scores of 6 or less nearly 1 in every 8 
When 
it is drawn at scores of 7 and less the num- 


children shows up as maladjusted. 
ber is nearly 1 in every 5. If we go one 
step higher on the scale, and include as 
maladjusted those with scores of 8, then 
about 3 of every 10 children whould fall 
in the group showing evidences of poor 
mental health. 

At the opposite extreme of the’ scale 
were 6.2 percent of all the boys and girls 
showing excellent adjustment (scores 14 
and over), and 12.7 percent showing 
adjustment (scores 13 and over). 

Higher Among Sixth Grade Children 

The prevalence of maladjustment as de- 
fined by this study (score 7 or less) was 
somewhat higher among the sixth grade 
children than among those at the third 
grade level. While 17.8 percent of all 
third graders were classified as malad- 
justed, the comparable figure for sixth 


The older class 


of children showed greater deviation from 


graders was 20.8 percent. 


average scores than did the younger class. 
While there were relatively more sixth 
grade children showing evidence of mal- 
these 


also showed superior adjustment scores. 


adjustment, relatively more of 
Third graders tended to cluster more 
closely around average. 
Greater Among Boys Than Among Girls 
One of the most striking findings of the 
study was the great difference between 
boys and girls in personal and social ad- 
Why the 


mental health of boys should be so much 


justment. the outlook for 
poorer is a subject for more intensive in- 
vestigation, but here are the facts as re- 


vealed in the first study: 


Of each 100 third grade boys— 


27 showed evidence of poor adjust- 
ment 


Only 6 showed superior adjustment 
But of each 100 third grade girls— 
Only 8 showed evidence of poor ad- 


justment 


While 17 showed superior adjustment 


The situation was similar for those 
children of sixth grade status. 


Of each 100 sixth grade boys— 
29. showed poor adjustment, while 
only 
10 showed superior adjustment 


But of each 100 sixth grade girls— 


Only 13 were poorly adjusted 
While 19 showed superior adjustment 


Pupils Who Were Retarded in School 


The average age of children in the third 
grade at the time of the survey was around 
9 years, but nearly 16 percent were 10 
years old and over. 





The average age of 
those at the sixth grade level was about 12 | 
years, but 23 percent were 13 and over. 
At both grade levels 45 percent of all 
these over-age children were considered 
seriously maladjusted by virtue of having 
low adjustment scores. It most 
notable that one-half of all maladjusted 


children of sixth grade status consisted of 


was 





these over-age persons, practically all of 
whom had repeated one or more grades in ' 
school, and many of whom were failing 
their current grade. 

Similarly at the third grade level 41.1 | 
percent of all children maladjusted by our 
definition were a year or more older than 
average. , 


Almost none of the over-age children 

















had adjustment scores high enough to evi- 
dence superior adjustment or mental 
health. 

The situation may be summarized as 
follows: 

Of each 100 sixth grade children under 


12 years old— 


18 showed superior adjustment 
71 showed average adjustment 
11 showed poor adjustment 


Of each 100 sixth grade children 12-13 
years old— 


17 showed superior adjustment 
66 showed average adjustment 


16 showed poor adjustment 


Of each 100 sixth grade children 13 


years old and ovel— 


4 showed superior adjustment 
51 showed average adjustment 


45 showed poor adjustment 


The results were similar for third grade 
children. 

Among these over-age children who 
had been subjected to school failure and 
who were maladjusted in such large pro- 
portions, boys outnumbered girls about 2 
to 1. It is evident that boys do not get 
along as well as do girls in our public 
school system. ‘Why this is so requires 
further research. 


Maladjusted Children Mentally Retarded 


This was shown by the fact that the 
average mental age of maladjusted boys 
and girls was far below that expected on 
the basis of the average mental age of all 
third and of all sixth grade children. On 
the contrary, the average mental age of 
pupils showing superior adjustment was 
above that expected. 


The situation is reflected in comparisons 
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in mental ability as estimated by intelli- 
The long form of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity was ad- 


gence tests. 


ministered to all third and sixth grade 
students present on the day the tests were 
given. The test was administered by the 
classroom teacher, sometimes with the 
assistance of the school principal or super- 
intendent, following careful instructions 
by an expert in mental testing. 

The results show that 31.7 percent of 
all third grade students and 33.8 percent 
of all sixth grade students classified as 
poorly adjusted (adjustment scores of 7 
or less) had I. Q.’s of less than 90. 
Hence, about one-third may be considered 
in the dull-normal class or below. A 
considerable proportion would be classed 
as mentally deficient or on the borderline 
of mental deficiency. 

In striking contrast were those boys and 
girls showing evidences of superior per- 
sonal and social adjustment. No sixth 
grade student with an adjustment score of 
13 and over had an I. Q. of less than 95 
and only one well-adjusted third grader 
had an I. Q. below that level. 

At the third grade level the mean I. Q. 
was 110.6. 
dents it was only 98.6. 


Among poorly adjusted stu- 
Among those 
showing superior adjustment the mean I. 
Q. was 124.0. At the sixth grade level 
the mean intelligence quotient for all stu- 
dents was 106.7. Among poorly adjusted 
children it was only 97.2, while among 
those showing superior adjustment it was 
118.3. 


that superior personal and social adjust- 


It is evident from these findings 


ment and superior intelligence tend to go 
together. 

While their average was low, a much 
wider range of mental ability was found 
among the maladjusted than among chil- 
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No 
exceedingly well adjusted child showed 


dren evidencing superior adjustment. 


evidence of very low mental ability, but 
some poorly adjusted persons did show 
evidences of being extremely bright. 

It is evident that our educational and 
social system works to the great disad- 
vantage of those boys and girls who are 
slow learners because of limited intelli- 
gence or for other reasons. There are, 
however, many other factors which cause 
maladjustment among children and which 
pre-condition them to failure in meeting 


the problems of living. 


The Follow-up 


In the 1947 follow-up study it was not 
possible to restudy all of the 1500 boys 
and girls whose adjustment was 
in 1946. 


study numbered 340. 


appraised 
The boys and girls in the 1947 
Of these 340 chil- 
dren, now in the fourth and seventh 
grades, 12 per cent were “exceedingly well 
adjusted,” 22 per cent were “above aver- 


per 


27 per cent had 


age adjustment,” 23 cent showed 
“average adjustment,” 
“below average adjustment,” and 15 were 
“poorly adjusted.” These percentages in- 
dicate no significant change in personality 
adjustment during the year, but of those 
who did show significant changes the 
majority went to higher levels of adjust- 
ment, and the greatest gains were made by 
those boys and girls who showed the 
poorest adjustment at the beginning. In 
other words, the average level of mental 


the 


studied was somewhat higher in 1947 than 


and social health among children 


it was one year earlier. 

Statements in the remaining part of this article 
Adjustment of School Children, 
by A. R. Mangus, published by Ohio State Depart- 
Public 1948. 


from Personality 
ment of 


Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, 
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The reasons for this improvement are 
not clear. Perhaps it was due to greater 
understanding by teachers and parents of 
children’s needs as a result of the concur- 
rent program of mental health education 
being carried on in the county by the 
Mental 


Perhaps the improvement was due to 


County Hygiene Association. 
lessening stresses and strains accumulated 
during the War and its immediate after- 
math. Perhaps it was due in part to the 
progress of many of the children into 
junior high school, with programs better 


fitted to their needs. 
_ How Do Teachers Help or Hinder? 


1. Parents and teachers help children in 
their personality development by freeing 
themselves as far as possible of resent- 
ments, hostilities, jealousies, and emotional 
tensions in their treatment of their young- 
sters. They hinder by creating a tense 
and uncertain emotional atmosphere, 
which arouses anxiety or resentment in the 
child. 

2. They help by making the child feel 
secure—by making him feel that they will 
never let him down, or desert him in time 
They hinder him by making 


him feel rejected, unloved, or unwanted 


of need. 


and by creating in him a sense of anxiety. 

3. They help by using methods of dis- 
cipline that do not violate the emotional 
needs of the child and are designed to lead 
They hinder 


when they lash out in anger, when they 


gradually to self-discipline. 


constantly nag, scold, or take a punishing 
attitude. They hinder also when they are 
inconsistent and unpredictable in meting 
out rewards and punishments. 

4. They help by being warmly accept- 
ant and loving in their attitude toward the 


child. They hinder when they make him 


~~ 





re 


\ 
d 
f 
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feel rejected and also when they become 
overprotective. 

5. They help when they give the child 
a full chance to learn independence and 
They hinder 


when they dominate and supervise his 


to assume responsibilities. 


every act and fail to let him grow up. 

6. They help when they build up the 
child’s confidence in himself and others, by 
recognizing his achievements and praising 
his little They hinder by 
tearing down his self-esteem through 
and belittling his 


successes. 
ridiculing, teasing, 
efforts, and by creating in him a sense of 
inferiority and futility. 

7. They help when they allow the child 
They hinder 


when they try to force him beyond his 


to develop at his own pace. 


capacity. 
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8. They help when they adopt child 
management practices that are neither too 
They hinder when 


they unduly prohibit and intimidate and 


strict nor too lenient. 


when they force obedience merely to im- 
pose their own authority rather than for 
the good of the child. They hinder also 
when they permit the child more freedom 
than he can handle at his age. 

9. They help when they are wise coun- 
selors, when they encourage children to 
relieve their distressing inner feelings by 
talking out their problems with a sympa- 
thetic listener, when they are able to be 
They hinder when they 


allow children to keep their distorted 


such a listener. 


feelings pent up inside them until they 
pop out in some form of maladjustment or 


illness. 


The kind of freedom we want for our children is a discplined and ordered freedom. 
We want to avoid the extremes of impulsiveness, on the one hand, and submission to 


authority on the other. 


free in the United States than in any modern society. 


adults. 


These extremes are two kinds of slavery. 


Children are more 
Children are put on the level of 


We want orderliness, self-control, and predictability in the behavior of chil- 


dren without too great sacrifice of spontaneity and relaxed enjoyment of life. 
Robert J]. Havighurst, University of Chicago. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND GUIDANCE * 


ENTAL health of 


searchers estimate that about three 


children re- 


children in the ordinary-sized classroom 
will spend part of their lives in a mental 
institution, and that about one child in 
eight is so maladjusted emotionally that he 
needs expert professional guidance. 

While the problem is obviously serious, 
the causes underlying it are harder to 
In her book, The 
Our Dr. 


Horney lists three major contradictions in 


determine. Neurotic 


Personality of Time, Karen 
our American culture that help to produce 
neurotics: The conflict between individual 
competitiveness and drive for personal 
success versus Christian ideals of unselfish- 
ness and turning the other cheek; the con- 
flict produced by our constantly stim- 
ulated financial need to “keep up with the 
Joneses” versus the day-to-day frustra- 
tions most of us encounter in satisfying 
these needs; the conflict between the free- 
dom of the individual that we all fancy 
we possess versus the factual limitations 
which all of us encounter in trying to use 
that freedom. 

Leaders in the fields of guidance and 
mental health as yet seem relatively un- 
with their rapidly 


prepared to cope 


growing responsibilities. Instead of con- 
centrating on the major problems they all 
face, the professional guidance organiza- 
tions are now engaged in highly vocal 
battles over such problems as terminology 
and how large a range of problems each 
Guid- 


ance groups typically have little contact 


group should attempt to cover. 


Reproduced from the April, 1949, Guidance 
Newsletter by permission of the publishers—Science 
Wabash Avenue, 


Research Associates, 228 S. 


Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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with mental health organizations which 
are dealing with similar human problems 
and wrestling with similar intra-group 
conflicts. Of greatest need now are co- 
ordinating committees to help unify the 
objectives of the many groups involved, 
resolve the internecine conflicts, and ob- 
tain funds for first-class research. 

One major point upon which general 
agreement already exists is the need for 
our schools to assume more responsibility 
for helping young people solve their per- 
sonal and social problems. The decline in 
the influence of the family and other com- 
munity groups makes this inevitable. 
Schools are the one agency in every com- 
munity where across-the-board coopera- 
tion can usually be obtained from all 
interested groups. 

Six points stand out in building such 
school programs: 

Mentally healthy teachers. 

Teacher understanding of basic hygiene 
principles. 

Ability to apply 


classroom situations, including the ability 


these principles in 


to recognize symptoms of serious malad- 
justment among students. 

Curriculum planning around youth 
needs. 

Good guidance departments in ever) 
school. These departments are expensive 
(estimated annual cost for a 400-student 
school: $20,000), but easily worth the 
price. 

Utilizing community resources and in- 
tegrating them into the school program. 
Of particular importance are close 
working relations with child guidance 
clinics, youth groups, and specialists to 
whom serious problems can be referred. 
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WHY TEACH CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN HIGH 
SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES? 





Five high school home economics teachers who took part in the National Conference on the 


Teaching of Child Development in High School Homemaking Programs in January, 1949—a 


conference called by the Home Economics Education Service of the U. S. Office of Education— 


drew up a series of statements that have since been transmitted to home economics teachers in all 


parts of the United States. 


be the objectives of the teaching of child development in home economics courses. 


In the article herewith these teachers set forth what they consider to 


The five 


teachers were: Mrs Caroline Knowles, Friendship Central School, Friendship, N. Y.; Wanda 


Kulpinska, nursery school teacher in the Bartram Senior High School, Philadelphia; Evelyn Miller, 


supervisor, Allegany County, Cumberland, Md.; Mrs. Mary Sallee, Pocohontas, Ark.; and Mrs. 


Evelyn Thiele, Elkader, Iowa. 





HESE are over-all objectives for all 
work in child development as a part of 
the homemaking program at the high 


school level: 


1. To help the student see that many 
areas of knowledge and living con- 
tribute to his understanding of human 
relations, including other parts of the 
high school program. 


2. To help the student grasp the whole 
range of human development through 
experience with a range of ages. 

3. To help the student understand that 


all is 


although more knowledge 


not known about behavior, 
is being 


acquired all the time. 


Specific Objectives 


In addition to the general objectives just 
given, the list set up by the conference 
contained others which were more specific 
in nature. 

We 


arrange these in accordance with the high 


found that it was possible to 
school students’ growing interests and 
abilities. Beginning junior high school 
pupils in home economics are frequently 


There- 


interested in younger children. 


fore, the following objectives may be 
emphasized particularly in early wor!. in 
child development: 
4. To help the student to develop respect 
for children as persons. 
§. To help the student accept, enjoy, and 
be interested in children. 


We felt that, in order to work toward 
these objectives, high school students in 
home economics should have some first- 
hand experiences with children. Helping 
young children with parties they are 
having at home, in the school, at the 
church, in a community center, in the 
homemaking department, or in the stu- 
dents’ own homes was suggested as a proj- 
ect. In preparation for such parties, stu- 
dents should be helped to answer such 


questions as: “What do children of this 


> 


age like to do?” ‘Which of these activ- 
ities can be carried out in the space and 
time available?” “Within what range do 
you allow children of this age to have 
choices?” “What materials, space, and 
equipment are needed for different kinds 
of parties at different ages?” 

In working toward these objectives, 


other projects could be the planning and 
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making or buying of toys for children 
and the selection of stories and books for 
children. Students would find the an- 
swers to such questions as: ‘““What makes a 
“What do chil- 
dren do with toys?” ‘What do toys do 
“What do children like in 


“How do you tell stories to 


good toy for a child?” 


for children?” 
stories?” 
children?” ‘How do you read stories to 
children?” 

As high school students mature, their 
interest shifts from younger children to 
themselves. Although earlier work in 
child development courses may very well 
have contributed to the next objective 
below, later projects may be planned 


which focus more directly on it: 


6. To help the student understand him- 
self, including the effects of his be- 


havior on others. 


It is possible for students to make prog- 
ress toward this objective through guided 
observation of younger children. Some 
of the possibilities for this which might be 


utilized by the homemaking teacher are: 


a. Observing children in kindergartens, 
first grades, day nurseries, and child 
care centers. 

b. Assisting in the school program of 
younger children—helping at lunch 
with meal selection, in the preschool 
health clinic, with the safety pro- 
gram, on the playground, and in the 
gym. 

c. Seeing and discussing commercial 
and documentary films relating to 
children and family living. 

d. Taking care of children brought to 
meetings and in their own homes. 

e. Working with children in the stu- 


dents’ homes (home projects). 


f. Helping others in charge of children 
in such situations as story hours at 
the library, Cub Scout, and Brownie 
Troup meetings; entertaining a con- 
valescent child; selecting materials 
for use in an institution for children. 

g. Observing and reporting for dis- 
cussion incidents seen on the bus, 
while shopping, etc. 

h. Participating in play school or nurs- 


ery school. 


If students can be helped to understand 
why younger children act as they do, they 
may be helped to gain insight into their 
own actions of the same kind. Students 
might be asked to report on incidents of 
negativism, anger, fear, bidding for atten- 
tion, leadership, or sharing in younger 
children, for example. They may be 
helped to answer these questions: “What 
situations bring up these reactions?” 
“Why do these situations bring up these 
“What does the behavior do 


to each of the people in the situation?” 


reactions?” 


“What elements does the situation with 
younger children have in common with 
situations the students find themselves 
in?” 

As the adolescent’s interests change 
from himself to the groups he lives in, it 
is possible to work out projects planned to 
make progress toward the following ob- 


jectives: 


7. To help the student to see himself in 
relation to others in his family. 
8. To help the student gain appreciation 


of values in family living for him. 


The use of movies as a starting point for 
discussion of family relations and values 


was suggested. These may be either cur- 




















rent commercial films being shown in the 
community or special films shown in the 
classroom. Panels of parents or other 
adults may help students to make progress 
toward these objectives. Sometimes it is 
possible to arrange for high schools to 
have such discussions between the parents 
of one school and the students of another. 
This’ makes for easier discussion both by 
the adolescents and the adults. 

Descriptions of the different ways in 
which families meet the problems they 
have in common are helpful in assisting 
students sort out the values most impor- 
tant to them. Many books and current 
magazines have stories and articles on 
child development and family living 
which have been used successfully by some 
teachers for this purpose. This material 
may also suggest to homemaking teachers 
stories and descriptions of families they 
have known. 

The next objective is one which is im- 
portant to all high school students but 
particularly to those who marry during or 
shortly following the high school years. 
Help in dealing with the sex education 
material that comes under this objective 
may often be obtained by a homemaking 
teacher from her supervisor, administrator, 
a doctor, a nurse, or a parent. 


This next objective is: 


9. To help the student to understand 
courtship, marriage and parental rela- 


tions. 


Etiquette on dates has often been found 
to be a good starting place for students. 


Mate selection and factors in successful 
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marriages are topics of interest to students 
at the eleventh and twelfth grade levels. 
The next objective on our conference 
list is one which home economics shares 
with other education: 
10. To help the student see the reasons for 
taking an active part in promoting 
community understanding of individ- 


ual and family needs. 


In meeting this objective, home eco- 
nomics teachers should realize that social 
science and other teachers are working 
toward a similar objective in their work 
with students. 
teachers in the different fields may yield 


Cooperation between 
greater results than anyone could get 
alone. The home economics teacher’s 
contribution lies in the stress she gives to 
family practices and family living. 

The last objective we set up has special 
meaning for home economics teachers 
every where: 

11. To help the student see homemaking 
skills as means to ends, not ends in 


themselves. 


It was felt by the conference group 
that the units in child development and 
family relations may well be the place 
where all of the home economics subject 
matter is brought together and integrated. 
It is important that students see children 
as members of families, influenced by and 
in turn influencing the behavior of all 
They should under- 


stand that we in homemaking education 


family members. 
see the happiness and welfare of these 


families as the end to which all our home- 


making skills contribute. 
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IN CHINA AS ELSEWHERE: “CHILDREN NEED 
LOVE AND KINDNESS” 


BY 


LIU FUNG-CHING 


CHILDREN’S CENTER, CANTON, CHINA” 


HE Children’s 
managed by the children themselves 
One 


boys went out to do their marketing, and 


Canton Center is 


under supervision. morning two 
on their return one of them gave an 
account of the purchases. On checking 
his figures it was discovered that he had 
“squeezed” some money. In talking to 
him about the matter we pieced together 
his story. 

Two and a half years ago this boy came 
to us through his grandmother, who told 
us that he was a real orphan and that she 
was too old to take care of both of them. 
He looked terrible then. He was pale and 
thin and had hookworms (of which he 
was later cured). He stayed during the 
day at the Center, where he gradually 
became strong and healthy, and at night 
returned to his grandmother’s. 

Although very poor, he came to school 
every day clean and neat. 

When we discovered the “squeeze” I 
took the case over personally and asked 
him why he did it. I also asked him how 
he spent the money. After a long while, 
he confessed to me that he had used the 
money to buy a pair of wooden clogs, a 
piece of soap, some kerosene oil for his 
lamp, a bowl of congee, rent for a bicycle. 
I then asked him, “Doesn’t your grand- 
mother give you money for these neces- 


sities?” 


He replied, “My grandmother 


* As reported to China Aid Council, New York 
City. 
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died last year and now | live all alone in an 
attic!” 

We checked into the matter and found 
that it was the truth about his grand- 
mother’s death. We then went to the 
place where he lived and learned that the 
landlord had allowed him to stay on in the 
dark little attic after his grandmother’s 
He needed 


soap to wash his clothes, a pair of wooden 


death and charged no rent. 


clogs to keep his feet clean after he had 
washed them in the evening, kerosene oil 
to light his way in the attic, where even 
in the daytime it was so dark he could not 
see his own fingers. Can you blame him 
for wanting to eat a bowl of congee, 
which is a little more tasty than what is 
given him at the Center, or for desiring a 
bicycle ride? 

After he finished, he observed my 
silence and finally with a firm voice, “I 
I won’t wash 
my clothes any more at night.” He tried 


to hold back the tears as he talked. I felt 


sad about this case because, in our task of 


know I have done wrong. 


giving the children physical care, we had 
overlooked giving this particular child 
the consolation which he needed so badly. 

With money so limited, how can we 
live up to the standard of giving children 
the complete care they need? How is it 
possible for us to give these little young- 
sters pocket money to ease their yearning 
hearts—a bicycle ride, a movie, a bar of 


candy, or even a bowl of sweet congee? 
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WAYS OF THEIR DAYS 


BY 


GEORGE H. IVINS AND MILDRED M. IVINS 








A midwestern weekly newspaper recently attracted attention by printing each week a column 


on community affairs in which special attention was given to child growth and development. 


Though no authors’ names were attached, it soon became known that the column was being pre- 


pared each week by Mr. and Mrs. Ivins, both of whom have had an unusual background of 
educational experience—Col. Ivins as former head of Oak Lane Country Day School, Director 


of Education for the Virgin Islands, and during the War, Education Officer for the Ninth Service 


Command, U. S. A.; Mrs. Ivins as college and university teacher in early childhood education at 


such institutions as Temple University, Ohio State University, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 


and the University of North Carolina. 


in the Bardolph News, Bardolph, Illinois. 


The material herewith is selected from the weekly columns 








E FREQUENTLY hear the com- 
ment “Children are not courteous 
and well disciplined as they were in my 
No doubt the same remark has 
As the 
cultural pattern changes in the family, the 


day.” 


been made for generations past. 


community, and the nation, we are in- 
clined to lose sight of the evolutionary 
processes constantly at work in our soci- 
ety. We are not always cognizant of the 
fact that we as adults are forever ad- 
Chil- 


dren are learning their way about in their 


justing to a changing way of life. 


ever-expanding world and they become 
very much like those with whom they live 
and associate. 

A point of view toward manners, cour- 
tesy, discipline, and self control has 
evolved which is based on a respect for the 
inherent dignity of the individual. We 
realize the importance of the role adults 
have to play. We know their ways of 
thinking and acting are reflected in the 
behavior of children. It becomes less 
necessary to talk about courtesy and self 


control when we are courteous and well 


disciplined ourselves. There are socially 
acceptable patterns of behavior wherever 
people are gathered together, at the table, 
in the classroom, in the church, on the 
street or in the recreation center. We 
know them and we can practice them 
consistently. If they are vital to our way 
of life they will be important to children. 
The same principles hold true in the 


matter of discipline and orderliness. 


What is Self Discipline? 


Self discipline is the only worthy dis- 
cipline. It grows and mellows with the 
years as individuals have abundant oppor- 
tunities to direct themselves in varieties of 
situations. Self discipline is an accumu- 
lation of many small ways of acting and 
re-acting. Character and desirable traits 
are acquired in the process of growth. 
Children are not born with them. 

Personal behavior is a matter for dis- 
cussion just the same as we discuss news 
items, the clothing we wear, or the food 
weeat. Children can be prepared to meet 


many situations by discussing a way of 
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acting before they are expected to meet 
g ) F 
When older 


guests in the home there are considera- 


an occasion. people are 
tions and courtesies which are necessarily 
different from those practiced when young 
friends come to play. But how can chil- 
dren know unless adults take the time to 
discuss with them the behavior which 
makes for agreeable companionship? 
There are emergencies when the adult 
directs and controls, but he who cares for 
well conducted group living sees that chil- 
dren have the privilege to react favorably 
to many situations. Experience in living 
in a group which is doing challenging 
things is helpful. It is that fact which 
makes good family, school, and commun- 
ity living essential to parents and educa- 
tors. 


Simple Routines 


The simple routines of life, setting the 
home table, assembling the school lunch 
tray, greeting a visitor, hanging up wraps, 
answering the telephone, carrying chairs, 
distributing song books, storing toys, are 
all potential situations for self discipline. 
They are all occasions when adults assume 
the responsibility for helping children to 
help themselves. It it not serious that a 
child jumps down three steps at a time or 
rolls his marbles through the dark quiet 
of the assembly. It is serious if the in- 
stance is repeated and is not used as a 
medium for building desirable conduct. 

Consideration for others begins at home. 
Good human relationships take shape in 
democratic family living where members 
of the home group share in the respon- 
School takes chil- 


dren at the point of development they 


sibilities and pleasures. 
have reached in the home. 


School pro- 
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vides the opportunities for associating 


with one’s contemporaries. Working, 
playing, discussing, planning, executing, 
evaluating are all part of a good school 
life. 

Children take pride in their conduct of 
They like to be members 


of a group that enjoys good, rousing fun 


self and group. 


and plenty of laughs, and they also feel 
satisfaction when they carry themselves 
well in the classroom, on the playing field, 
in the homes of friends, and in public 
Children are dignified and they 
The time we spend in helping 


places. 
are serious. 
them to conduct themselves admirably is 
time well invested. It is a great satisfac- 
tion for one to know that he can meet 
occasions with poise and inner control. 
We cannot say that we lack time for dis- 
cussions of such matters and for making 
the opportunity to engage in social activi- 
ties. We find time for the things we con- 


sider essential. 


“Our Speech is Shou ing”’ 


Children enter school with habits of 
speech which have been acquired at home 
and in the community. While parents 
receive frequent warnings against teaching 
their children to read and write, few 
educators have impressed them with the 
positive values resulting from clear, accu- 
rate speech. 

The child with speech difficulties can- 
not achieve real success in his attempts 
at learning. Learning to read and to spell 
are made easier by mature speech. 

The ten-year-old boy who asks how to 
spell “Sheezy tape” when he wants to write 
“adhesive tape” is not facing a spelling 


problem. When he can speak the word 
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clearly with correct syllabication he is 
well on his way to spelling it. 

Very young children can be helped by 
parents who encourage them to “see” a 
The three year old who 


says “zinger” for “‘vinegar” needs to see 


word spoken. 


the lips and tongue placed correctly for 
When he 
places his upper teeth on his lower lip and 


pronouncing the “v” sound. 
blows, the rest of the word comes with 
relative ease. 

Speech is a highly complicated process. 
We may review the pre-school years when 
the patterns of speaking take shape. The 
baby works for months placing the 
tongue, vocal chords, palate, larynx and 
lips all in proper position to synchronize 


In the first 


vocalizing he uses his own 


with his breathing apparatus. 
stages of 
sounds. Later he imitates the voices and 
sounds of adults saying first the repetitious 
words such as ma-ma, bye-bye, car-car. 
Then he produces two different syllables 
in one word as he says baby, kitty, elbow. 

The ability 


rapidly in the second and third years and 


to use language grows 


he ranges from words to phrases to sen- 
tences. By the forth year language is on 
the loose. It is a genuine means of com- 
munication and the four year old uses it 
with abandon. He speaks for himself, 
for his toys and his friends both real and 
imaginary. He alibis, boasts, calls names, 
quotes from story and poetry books and 
tells long and complicated tales which are 
a mixture of fact and fancy. The loqua- 
cious four year old adds some two thou- 
sand words to his vocabulary and thus 
gains a fair degree of control over another 
developmental process. 


In the fifth year of life the child uses 


language as a means of interchanging 
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ideas with his contemporaries and with 
adults. He 


things as well as by actually experiencing 


learns by talking about 


them. He uses words to clarify his 
complicated world of activities for he 
is a realist and deals directly with problems 
within his scope. He uses words to do it. 

For the great majority of children there 
will never be a comparable period in life 
when the speaking vocabulary develops 
with freshness and multiplies with rapid- 
ity as it does in the three year period from 
three to six. Thus, it falls upon parents 
to work with the children for precision in 
hearing and reproducing sounds. 

Indistinctness of utterance is usually 
due to laziness in the use of the organs of 
speech. Children who are physically 
capable of speaking distinctly should: be 
encouraged to do so at all times for habits 
of slovenly speech can prove a handicap to 
learning. A four year old child who can 
say “rail-road tracks” may well be re- 
minded of his ability when he carelessly 
says ‘“‘ray-row tracks.” He takes pride in 
speaking in a mature manner just as he 
finds satisfaction in feeding himself. It 
is not uncommon to hear a young child 
practicing on the correct pronunciation 
of a word or phrase as he goes about his 
play. It is necessary for parents to ex- 
press interest in good speech and to praise 
children for their efforts. 

In the business of teaching, success 
depends, toa degree, upon the quality of 
human material entering school. Since 
language maturity plays such an impor- 
tant part in learning to read, perhaps 
educators should help parents of young 
children in their communities to improve 
the speech of their children. Gertrude 
Hildreth, child psychologist writes: 
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“It is foolish to begin reading work 
with young children before their own 
speech sounds are well differentiated, 
unless they are to learn reading as though 
they were deaf children. The more nor- 
mal procedure and in the end the more 
profitable one is to give extensive practice 
in oral language usage and even corrective 


Then 


the work in reading can legitimately be 


work when it is especially needed. 


concentrated on thought-getting rather 
than on word and sound enunciation.” 

Baby talk that is charming and appro- 
priate for a three year old can become a 
hazard at six. Older children may tease 
and irritate the child with speech handi- 
caps and an emotional block is set in his 
way causing self -consciousness, embarrass- 
ment and antipathy toward all reading 
language situations. 

Good speech is a life time investment. 
In our dealings with young children we 
think always in terms of immediate use- 
fulness but in so doing we need not ex- 
clude future values. It is entertaining 
and at the same time serious that a college 
student should write “The Late George 
Apley was the ‘Pullet’s Surprise’ book for 
1938.” 


In early September they met together 
for the first time—thirty first grade chil- 
dren. Things moved along in that Penn- 


sylvania classroom just as they were 
moving along in hundreds of other first 
grade rooms throughout the ‘country. 
There were children making rapid prog- 
ress in reading after a few weeks of 
attendance. They were the ones artic- 
ulate in speech and they had acquired 


vocabularies adequate to express their free 
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flow of ideas. Their coordination was 
good for they were well developed mus- 


They had associated with chil- 


dren of their own age and of other ages 


cularly. 


and their play interests were genuine and 
definite. 


home and away from home which built 


They had had experiences at 


toward the independence so necessary for 
a six year old. Learning to read is an 
individual undertaking and some of those 
children were equal to the task. 

There was a larger number of children 
taking a satisfactory number of cues from 
printed materials and although progress 
Children were 


receiving enough personal satisfaction so 


was slow, it was steady. 


that they were eager to read the next day 
They 


were rather more dependent upon the 


—the next page or chart or story. 


attention and praise of the teacher but 
even so they were gaining in their ability 
to tackle the job independently. 

Then there were the few who gave 
little or no evidence of understanding 
It was diffi- 


cult for them to follow directions. The 


They did not hear language. 


vocabulary of a teacher at school is quite 
different from that of a mother at home 
and some children do not adjust readily 
These children sel- 


dom talked in complete sentences and 


to the spoken word. 


rarely expressed an idea in complete form. 

The teacher was atune to her situation. 
She knew so well the essentials which 
She un- 


derstood the futility of introducing im- 


make for readiness for reading. 
mature children to the printed page. 
They needed weeks, and perhaps months, 
of talking, talking, talking so that words 
become a medium for expressing ideas. 


That kind of learning experience cannot 
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be hurried when it has been neglected for 
six years. 

The teacher knew the importance of 
listening—helping children to acquire 
an appreciation for words spoken from a 
book. Right attitudes toward books are 
built through mutual enjoyment. She 
knew, as few teachers do, how necessary it 
was for her to listen to her children in 
order to acquaint herself with their vocab- 
ularies and their habits of speech. She 
knew they must listen to each other. 
She felt responsible for expanding their 
vocabularies and enlarging their expe- 
riences through stories, poetry, music, 
trips, movies, slides, recordings and the 
many other media within her reach. 

“But what will the parents say if Jerry 
doesn’t take home a reading book?” she 
said. 

“What will his parents think when he 
tells them he painted pictures, danced 
when the victrola played, sang with the 
third grade children and took the part of 
the farmer in our play? Parents won’t 
understand that such things form the 
basis for reading,” the teacher said. “I 
don’t know how to help them.” 

She found a solution for she knew she 
could not do the job alone. Parents too 
must know that children do not learn to 
read just because they go to school. 

Sometime between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas the mothers of the thirty chil- 
dren were invited to visit the classroom. 
After a brief preliminary talk on what it 
means to be ready to read, the teacher 
walked over to a sandtable and pushed it 
away from the windows toward the center 
of the room. 

“Won’t you come and stand around 


this table?” she asked. 
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“These are bulbs which your children 
planted a month ago. Each one planted 
two of the bulbs—perhaps they told you. 
All of the planting was done on the same 
day—the bulbs have all received a daily 
watering and each morning we turn the 
sandtable so they will receive an equal 
amount of sun and light. 

“You see what has happened. Here are 
three or four exceptionally well developed 
plants with buds beginning to form. But 
see here and here and here are bulbs just 
beginning to send forth their first green 
shoots to the light. We can find plant- 
ings where no sign of green has yet shown. 

“These bulbs are much like your chil- 
dren learning to read—or acquire any of 
the academic skills for that matter. 
They do not all respond to the same kind 
of treatment. It does not mean that the 
flower from this budded plant will be more 
beautiful or more satisfying than the 
flower which will eventually form on the 
plant which has not yet shown signs of 
life. 

“Just as these bulbs have stored within 
them certain potentialities so have your 
children. I shall need to care for some of 
them over a longer period of time before 
I see the tangible results of my work and 
attention. The important thing to re- 
alize is that they cannot fail. It makes 
very litttle difference when a child learns 
to read in terms of his life long span. It 
is very important for him to want to read 
and to like to read.” 


The teacher had spoken. 


followed the tension of attentive parents. 


Restlessness 


There was the obvious expression of relief 
which follows a simple, graphic expla- 
nation—the nod of approval and under- 


standing—the questioning glance of one 
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conjecturing on the bulb most likely to 


represent the status of her child. 


The writings of children are tangible 
evidence of a long period of development 
in the art of language. The great major- 
ity of children have the capacity for 
creative the 


self-expression through 


medium of words. Each child’s ability to 
express his ideas is unique and personal and 
frequently reflects the level of maturity he 
has reached in the art of thinking and ex- 
pression. 

There is a natural progression in the 
acquisition of the language arts. First 
we hear language; later we speak it; next 
we read it; finally we write it. It is a long 
route and children come slowly into their 
heritage of a cultural tool by which man, 
through the ages, has recorded much of 
his achievement. Creative writing is a 
satisfying experience for children if we 
keep their enjoyment of expression alive 
and in line with their general level of 
maturity. 

The three year old stands beneath a 
towering tulip tree in autumn. Its ieaves 
have felt the first bite of frost and they 
are quick to fall. The lad stands with 


upturned face and says. 


“Don’t throw your leaves down here 
Hold them up high 
Leave leaves on tree.” 

He repeats “Leave leaves” and laughs 
—a hearty laugh of discovery in his own 
use of words. 

A six year old holds to her ear a sea 
shell. 

“Listen,” she says to me “‘and I'll tell 
you something I made up while I carried 


this to school.” 
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She is tense and animated. She speaks 


rapidly—her words tumbling over one 
another. 


“The sea-shell holds the tone of the 
sea 

It used to hold sea water 

And that is how it came to be 

That the sea shell learned the moan 
of the sea.” 


“That is lovely, Peggy Lee,” I said 


““Let’s write it down so we can keep it.” 


And we did. 





A pudgy, vibrant girl of eight walked 


along the shore after a heavy storm on 


Lake Michigan. She came to school and 


wrote: 


THE FROLIc OF THE WAVES 


Down at the lake 
Is a milk white horse 
Waiting for me to ride 
Out in the lake 
Where the waves roll high 
And foam is dancing 
White as the snow 
We dash up the pier 
We nearly are home 
But back in the water 
We roll and we fall 
And we never, never 
Get home at all 
Out through the hills 
Of water and foam 
But we never 
never 
never 


get home. 


The Little Symphony has finished the 
children’s concert. The eight year olds 
return to their room, change into sneakers 


and hurry to the gym—all except Nancy. 
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She stands holding her gym shoes in her 
hand and staring out of the window. 

“I don’t feel like going,” she says. 
“The music was so lovely. I don’t want 
to spoil it.” 


From her talking we capture this bit: 


Music 


Oh, music is so beautiful 
The tunes run through my head 
The slow down melodies 
That tingle through the air. 
First they’re up 
And then they’re down 
Light and loud 
Light with colors 
Cream and white and pink 
Loud with colors 
Red and black and midnight blue 
With streaks of yellow through the 
black 
Down just one from black is brown 
Then all the colors circle round 
Like little rainbows after showers 


And more tunes run through my 


head. 


A ten year old jumps off the bus waving 
a paper. 

“Hey, Evie, I wrote a poem about you 
last night,” she yells as she runs to Evelyn 
and reads. 

“Read it to the class,” Evelyn suggests. 
The children listen as they remove their 


wraps outside the classroom. 


A Sap Story 
“Oh” sighed Evelyn 
And she began to shiver 
“How I dread dinner tonight 
We are having liver. 
We’re also having company 


Which makes me very mad 
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Because I don’t like company 

In fact it makes me sad 

Since things always come in threes 
Unluckily for me 

We’re sure to have some lima beans 
Just you wait and see. 

Put the three together 

And what a night ’twill be 

With liver, beans and company 


They don’t agree with me.” 


A twelve year old boy brings his writing 


to the group discussion and reads it with 


a request for suggestions from his class- 


mates: 


RESPONSIBILITY 


The backbone of good roads 

Roads 

Carrying on their mighty shoulders 

Trucks—automobiles 

A working farmer’s horse and buggy 

Penniless and desolate tramps 

The Road 

Working every minute of his life 

His body becomes cracked and 
wrinkled 

Lines mark the heavy burden 

He has carried 


Tar lines. 
A fourteen year old inscribes his 
thoughts and files them in the classroom 


without comment: 


For THESE THINGS 


For these things I am grateful most, 
A friend, both tried and true 

The crisp, gay newness of the air, 
The lake, the sky, the blue, 

The crystal clearness of a brook 

The dazzling white of snow 

And, in my heart, a steady joy 


That I can live and grow. 


9] 














Study Comics—Don’t Ban Them! 


Parents are warned against banning the 
comics reading, radio listening, or movie- 
going of their children in a pamphlet 
issued recently by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee.* 

The author advises parents to respect 
‘Don’t 
Don’t shut off 


radio programs needlessly. 


their children’s rights and feelings: ‘ 
throw away their comics. 
their favorite 
Don’t drag them out of the movies in the 
middle.” 
Instead, parents are urged to get to 


know what their children are reading, 
, hearing—to listen with them to 


read their 


seeing 
their etutal program, to 
favorite comics, and to discuss them to- 
gether. 

Parents are told to watch their chil- 
dren’s reactions to exciting programs or 
they 


parents can 


movies. If appear to be too up- 
their 
youngsters that they skip them for a 
with the children 


while they are listening or watching, how- 


setting, suggest to 


while. Just sitting 


ever, may be sufficiently reassuring. 


Radio, 


Josette Frank. 


Comics, Movies, and Children. By 
Available at 20 cents from Pubiic 
22 East 38th Street, New York 
(Pamphlet No. 148). 


Affairs Committee, 


16, N. Y. 


“A child too preoccupied with crime 
or horror,” the pamphlet declares, ‘“‘is 
showing us plainly that he needs help 
Excessive comics reading, too, may be a 
symptom of disturbance.” 


that 


parents see that their children have plenty 


Finally, the pamphlet suggests 
of enjoyable things to do, places to go, 
varied experiences and real adventures, so 
that radio listening or movie going does 
not absorb them to the exclusion of other 
interests and activities. 

Mrs. Frank reassures the anxious parent 
that there is “no basis in fact for the cur- 
rent news headlines which blame comics 
for children’s delinquent acts, or for reck- 
less claims that they have caused a rise in 
juvenile crime The causes of crime 
are not so simple! They lie much deeper, 
in our society’s failure to meet the basic 
needs of these children.” 

In suggesting ways by which the com- 
munity at large may help solve the prob- 
lems raised by comics, radio, and movies, 
the author declares that the community 
must see that there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls of all ages to 
have fun, creative interests, and satisfying 
activities. 


Parent-teacher groups, local radio or 
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motion-picture councils, and other citizen 
organizations are urged to study what is 
actually available to their children on the 
newsstands, on the air, and at the movies. 
Such groups, it is suggested, should express 
their approval or disapproval in writing to 
those responsible for good or bad pro- 
grams, movies, or comics. It is also pos- 
sible for them to enlist the cooperation of 
local radio stations and motion-picture 
exhibitors in offering programs of special 
interest and value to children. 

The pamphlet recommends that re- 
search by competent specialists be stimu- 
lated and promoted-to determine more 
exactly the effects of various kinds of 
reading and entertainment on children of 


various ages. 


Reading 


Readers of this magazine should have a 
particular interest in Paul Witty’s new 
volume, Reading in Modern Education, 
for it is the only one among the numerous 
new reading books examined which ap- 
proaches reading from a developmental 
point of view. There is a tendency among 
reading experts to consider reading a 
“thing,” describable in levels, like a book- 
case, and to recommend certain techniques 
to be applied to the child to make him fit 
the level. To be sure, the other books all 
have developmental paragraphs, but they 
are tacked on after auditory or visual dis- 
criminations have been described. 

The developmental approach is well 
illustrated by the following list of topics 
discussed as factors of reading readiness: 
home background, physical status and 


growth, mental maturity, readiness as de- 


*D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1949. This 
review by Dorothy McCuskey. 
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termined by tests, vocabulary develop 
ment, speech habits and language pro- 
ficiency, emotional and social growth, in- 
terests, attitudes and experiences. As 
might be expected from Dr. Witty’s pre- 
vious research, much emphasis is placed on 


book 
should be most helpful to parents and 


interest as a motivator, and the 
librarians as well as to teachers in plan- 
ning leisure reading programs. Adequate 
attention is given to radio, movies, comics, 
and other magazines both as problems and 
aids in a complete reading program. 

The book is clearly written, but it is 
disappointingly reportorial. It is good to 
have all Dr. Witty’s recent research, in- 
cluding his Army work with illiterates, 
between two covers, but one wishes he 
had gone beyond compilation to a pro- 
found discussion of other reading prob- 
lems. 

In his long look ahead, Dr. Witty pre- 
that closer between 


dicts cooperation 


home and school will give parents a 
greater share in reading development, that 
readiness for reading will become a domi- 
nating concern of good schools at all 
levels of instruction, and that increased 
attention will be given to reading as a 


Witty’s 


experiences with the Quiz Kids’ letters 


phase of communication. Dr. 


about good teaching lead him to predict, 
finally, that improved mental hygiene of 
teachers will pay dividends in improved 


education for children. 


Parents and Sex 


Teachers and parents alike will profit 
by James L. Hymes, Jr.’s How to Tell 
Your Child about Sex.* 
anybody who can read anything will find 
it good; and those who have been looking 


Indeed, almost 
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for real help in this field of sex will find 
it superlatively good. It does exactly 
what it sets out to do—tells you in so 
many words what can be done by parents 
and how. 

Perhaps the best thing about the pam- 
phlet is that it is reassuring—not in a 
Pollyanna sort of way, but in common- 
sense fashion that gets you from the start. 
Hymes admits that “sex education is 
strange business”—that we can tell our 
children where bananas are grown and 
how a car runs and what makes it rain, 
“but telling about ourselves—how human 
life 


Yet, says Hymes, there 


bodies work, how starts—that is 
rough going.” 
is this much comfort anyway: “You prob- 
ably don’t do a perfect job of explaining 
in many other important areas of learning. 
You don’t need to be ‘perfect’ in telling 
about sex, either. In the course of a life- 
time of growing up you will have many 
chances to build good sex attitudes and 
the that 


counts—not how you handle one specific 


knowledge. It is long-run 
incident.” 

The way to appreciate this pamphlet is 
to go straight through it, but here are a 
few of the headings that will give you 
some idea of the content—though hardly 
of the spirit in which it is written: The 
Vocabulary is Easy; Be Glad They Are 
Curious; Boys Must Be Boys; ““Where Do 
Babies Come From?”; Preparing for a 
New Baby; “How Did the Baby Start?” 

There is an unusually good short list 
to Read”— 
And the 
inside cover of this pamphlet tells how 
you can get the Public Affairs Packet for 
and Teachers—which 


‘Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 149. 


of recent material—SWhat 


for both parents and children. 


Parents includes 
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this new Hymes one and 11 others for a 
total cost of $2.40. 


Parent Education‘ 


Being A Good Parent, by James L. 
Hymes, Jr.,° is a lively and attractive 
addition to the Parent-Teacher Series pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Opening with the consoling 
comment that being a good parent is no 
harder and in the long run no more time- 
consuming than being a bad parent, this 
little booklet goes on to give a child’s-eye 
view of such misfortunes as the failure of 
parents to let their children know that 
they are loved and the refusal to let chil- 
dren grow in their own direction and at 
their own speed. 

Here is a refreshing viewpoint on some 
old problems: when, for instance, to rec- 
ognize that disobedience may show desira- 
ble growth towards independence, or that 
what looks like aggression may represent 
the child’s self-control in the face of 
temptation. If your little duck spits on 
the neighbor’s child he may do so because 
he does not want to hurt him by hitting 
him: this may even be true when the 
neighbor’s child spits on yours. 

Mothers will appreciate the statement 
that “in many households the father alone 
holds the key to his wife’s release from 
what can be a dreary grind and a dan- 
gerous endurance contest between mother 
and child.” 


security of teamwork from their parents, 


Children not only need the 


says Mr. Hymes, but they need respect for 
their own ideas, their rate of doing things, 


* These reviews by Elizabeth Chesley Baity. 

5 Being a Good Parent, by James L. Hymes, Jr., 
New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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their desire for privacy. Efficiency must 
sometimes go by the board “when awk- 
ward fingers demand the inalienable right 
of buttoning a button” and later when 
older children demand the right to make 
their own choices. 

The final implications of good parent- 
hood stressed in this publication are that 
children learn more from what parents do 
than from what they say, and that parents, 
school, and community must cooperate to 
give all children the environment that 
thoughtful parents want for their own 
children. 


The Happy Home, by Agnes E. Bene- 
dict and Adele Franklin® is a “guide 
to family living” which is enthusiastically 
endorsed by Dr. Benjamin Spock in a fore- 
word which ends, “Parents, this book is 
good for whatever ails you.” The occa- 
sionally harrassed parents of young chil- 
dren, a company of which this reviewer is 
one, will agree with Dr. Spock that here 
is a book closely packed with helpful ideas 
for carrying over into the home the best 
of the principles that have been developed 
in modern education: the education of the 
child 
through group 


through co-operative planning, 


work and plan, and 
through creativity not only in the arts 
and the crafts but also in human relations. 

It does not, of course, follow that this 
or any other book guarantees that there 
will never be a dull moment in child- 
rearing, but the philosophy obtainable 
from The Happy Home should lessen 
the burden of unnecessary worry and guilt 


feelings and open up new avenues of en- 


°The Happy Home. By Agnes E. Benedict and 
Adele Franklin, New York Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1949. 304 p. 
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joyment and growth for everyone in the 
home. To a skeptical reader’s possible 
objection, “This all sounds good but how 
will I find time for it?” the authors give 
an adequate and workable answer. Piano 
practice without tears, household chores 
without nagging:—the answer to these and 
even more serious problems, say the au- 
thors, lies in the development of family 
democratic procedures in the care, use, and 
enjoyment of home, friends, and com- 
munity. 

In addition to these virtues, the book 
has a long yet highly selective reading list 
which overlooks very few of the best of 
recent books on the creative possibilities 
of arts, crafts, sciences, and the human- 
ities, as they might be developed in the 
home. 
divided 


ready reference. 


This bibliography is conveniently 


into sixteen classifications for 
The Happy Home is, in short, so 


rich in valuable techniques urgently 
needed by home-makers that this reviewer 
would like to see the publishers bring out 
a popular, low-priced edition, packaged 
more attractively with illustrations and 
other devices to catch the eye of parents 
who do not have access to the education 


journals. 
Parent-Teacher Series 

Three particularly attractive and in- 
forming pamphlets have just been issued 
in the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, “Parent-Teacher Series”: Under- 
standing Children’s Behavior, by Fritz 
Redl; Understanding Young Children, by 
Dorothy W. Baruch; and Discipline, by 


James L. Hymes, Jr.’ 


7New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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Redl’s presentation, as always, is star- 
tling, amusing, and sound. It starts out 
by recalling that new cars always come 
with a “User’s Guide”—and wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if babies did too! Redl de- 
scribes childhood as that period when 
children “are trying to master the imme- 
diate world around them,” preadolescence 
as a period when “even the most normal 
children experience temporary disorgani- 
zation,” and adolescence as the time when 
the youngster is learning “how to like and 
love people he has hitherto not been inter- 
ested in, how to defend himself against 
enemies, how to survive and play a role 
in the teen-age group.” 

Dr. Baruch says that “if we are to un- 
derstand the preschool child, we must un- 
derstand him as he was when an infant,” 
and Hymes begins his discussion of “‘dis- 
cipline” with the frank admission that 
Hymes’ head- 


ings are alluring: “Wiggling is their natu- 


“children are so baffling!” 


ral state”; “they seem to love dirt”; “dis- 
order is their natural way”; but also 
“good discipline is a cooperative affair,” 
there are “approaches to 


and getting 


along.” 
Delinquency 
Paul W. Delin- 


quency’ is essentially factual. The author 


Tappan’s Juvenile 
is at pains to make clear that throughout 
the volume “the approach is one of socio- 
Indeed, Dr. 


Tappan seems to be aiming at some mod- 


logical and legal realism.” 


ern workers with youth when he says: 
The effort here is to picture practices 
as they are, not as some one may believe 


* New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949. 613 p. 


they should be. The author believes that 
however strong may be one’s sentiments 
toward children, the analysis of juvenile 
delinquency by sociologists, social work- 
ers, or lawyers should be clear sighted and 
unsentimental. For an understanding of 
delinquency or an effective method of 
dealing with it through social action, crit- 
ical detachment will serve far better than 
the maudlin emotional involvement that 
is so easy a substitute for thinking where 
children are concerned. 


c 


One can almost see some of the “‘re- 
alists” gloating over this passage as con- 
demnatory of presentday efforts at under- 
standing and treatment by workers in 
schools and social agencies. Dr. Tappan 
soon comes out, however, with a clear 
statement on the case-work approach in 
juvenile delinquency: 

In contrast with the procedural and 
normative formalism of the legal ap- 
proach, case works brings to behavior 
problems a distinctly different set of 
methods and values. Its aims, generally, 
are therapeutic: to aid in the resolution 
of the individual’s maladjustment by seek- 
ing out the social roots of his difficulties 
and attempting to mitigate the conflicts 
that have caused disturbance. 
then, essays to deal with a wide assort- 
ment of personal and group problems that 
represent failures in man’s personal and 
social adjustments. 


Case work, 


The broad scope of the book is well in- 
dicated in the section and chapter head- 
ings, e.g.: The Nature and Extent of De- 


linquency; Causes and Conditions of De- 


linquency—General, Psychological; The 


Juvenile Court; Courts for Adolescents; 
Treatment of the Delinquent—Motives, 
Probation, the Role of Social Work; In- 
stitutional Treatment; Prevention of De- 


linquency. 





